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engraved?' To Mr. O' Donovan. 'Puipeo^. Fushoge River.' — J. O'D. — 
p. 93. There are many traces and engraved fragments pasted into this vo- 
lume. VII. The pages of the County Index to Maps are 68 in number, 
as I find by counting them, for they are not marked. Like the Name 
Books, which were drawn up for the use of the antiquaries, this book 
and similar books are compiled on a uniform plan, for the use of the 
clerks and engravers in the Irish Ordnance Survey Office: whilst the for- 
mer, in size and shape, are like small block receipt-books, the latter are 
in folio form. There are no memoir papers nor sketches of antiquities for 
the county of Carlow. It is much to be regretted that, even at the pre- 
sent time, some effort would not be made by the Government to employ 
artists, for the purpose of obtaining correct drawings of all the existing 
remains of antiquities in the several counties of Ireland. In the instances 
where artists were employed in connexion with the Ordnance Survey for 
certain counties, it must also be observed, that the collections of portfolio 
sketches that have been made are exceedingly meagre, except in a few 
particular cases. This is a matter that should be attended to as soon as 
possible ; because, as time lapses, the number of our national monuments 
may be expected gradually to diminish, or at least to suffer more or less 
from injury or neglect. The subjects required for the illustration of the 
Parish Memoirs and County Histories, by the adoption of this plan, would 
be secured for valuable and ulterior purposes, even although the publica- 
tion of the works in question should necessarily admit of some delay." 

The following Papers were submitted to the Society. 



OCHAM READINGS ; WITH AN ACCOUNT OF AN OCHAM 
MONUMENT RECENTLY DISCOVERED IN THE RUINS OF 
THE CHURCH OF KILRUSH, NEAR DUNGARVAN, IN THE 
COUNTY OF WATERFORD.^ 

BY W. WILLIAMS, DUNGARVAN. 

In the month of October last my attention was first called to the 
subject of Ocham literature on reading Mr. Edward Fitzgerald's 
valuable paper on the discovery of the Ardmore monuments. The 
following week I sent him Interpretations of the Inscriptions ; but 
that of the " Oratory" stone was necessarily Imperfect— a few scores 
more having been subsequently added to the two lines on the face, 
and a third line discovered on the back of the stone. 

Having, as I considered at the time, given a fair reading of the 
legends, I paid a visit to the ruins of the very ancient little church 

1 This paper was read at the March Meet- term "Ocham" is printed as given by the 
iug of the Society. The orthography of the Avriter.--.Ei)8. 
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of Kilrush, in the immediate vicinity of this town, in search of new 
discoveries: it stands in a cemetery, and, like all of our old churches, 
was built east and west. The material used in its erection was a 
brown conglomerate, which must have been brought from a good 
distance, although limestone in abundance could have been procured 
at Shandon, within a quarter of a mile of the place. 

The thickness of the walls is 24 inches : the side walls are 
23 feet 9 inches long, and 10 feet high; the end walls 17 feet 
6 inches broad, and 15 feet high to the apex of the gable. The 
doorway in the west gable had a square head, and upright jambs ; 
the northern jamb has been removed, as well as the single lintel- 
stone ; but the southern jamb remains entire, and has a round hole 
drilled into it for the reception of an iron bolt. The eastern gable 
contains a tall, narrow window, 4 feet 6 inches high, with an inward 
splay of 2 feet 10 inches. Traces of a similar one exist in the middle 
of the south wall, which is a good deal dilapidated; but the northern 
wall and both gables have suffered little injury. 

I endeavoured to obtain from the old men living on the lands 
some information respecting the founder of the church, or the date 
of its erection; but they assured me they never heard a single tra- 
dition of either, and that no person in the neighbourhood could give 
me any information on the subject. Finding, therefore, that my 
efforts in that direction were not likely to be attended with much 
success, 1 commenced a vigorous examination of the walls and the 
stones scattered among the graves ; and was just turning away dis- 
appointed, when a leac bldic (such as I thought an ancient Druid 
would have loved to trace his hieroglyphics on) attracted my notice, 
in the outside of the north wall, about a yard from the western 
angle, and half a yard from the ground. Having removed some of 
the moss, I thought I observed traces of two or three scores, but 
could not be certain for the moment that it bore any inscription ; 
and, after having spent a full hour over it, came to the conclusion 
that it was quite useless trying to decipher it where it lay ; and that 
it was better to have it removed to my house, where I could examine 
it at leisure — v/ith the determination, however, of having it care- 
fully restored to its place again ; for I look on the practice of re- 
moving those venerable monuments from the places — their proper 
places^ — where they have lain for centuries, as decidedly wrong. We 
ought not to forget that others, too, may have a desire to see them. 
The Kilrush stone is now in Kilrush, where I trust it will be al- 
lowed to remain. 

This monument is a block of compact siliceous sandstone (the 
only one, I think, of the sort in the building), 30 inches long, 
15 inches broad, and varying in thickness from 11 to 15 inches ; the 
back being of a broken, irregular figure. One of the upper corners 
is naturally rounded off, and a few " spalls" were broken ofi' along 
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the same side by the builders : the other side and both ends remain 
in their original state. The inscription here was not on the angles 
of the stone, but formed in two lines on the face, or flat surface, in 
connexion with two incised " fleasgs," or medial lines. One of the 
" fleasgs" is worn out by the action of the weather, but portions of 
the other are visible in three places : the first line of the inscription 
was continued over the rounded corner, and a little down the back 
of the stone. This, I believe, is the third instance hitherto disco- 
vered where the medial lines were incised. 

After having carefully removed the moss and washed the stone, 
I proceeded to take " rubbings ;" but as the better part of the 
scores were nearly obliterated, and the stone very much scratched 
in every direction, I obtained no satisfactory result from that pro- 
cess after a sixth repetition, and had some idea of giving it up in 
despair, when I hit on a very simple expedient that completely suc- 
ceeded — namely, after having well moistened the stone with a brush 
and water, and brought the flame of a lighted candle (at night) on 
a level with it, I was enabled, by placing my eye at the opposite 
side, to trace the lines distinctly throughout — marking each line with 
chalk as I traced it. The entire inscription thus lay before me, as 
represented in the engraving given at p. 333, infra^ where its inter- 
pretation will be found. 

It may be important to state here, that on coming to examine 
the scores on the top and back of the stone which were covered in 
the wall, I found them very much weather-worn^ showing plainly 
that the inscription was made a considerable time before the stone 
was built into the wall, and leaving no doubt on my mind that it 
belonged to Pagan times ; as the little edifice from which I obtained 
it has every appearance of being one of the most ancient in the 
country. 

I would be glad to know what those learned gentlemen who will 
have our Ocham inscriptions " tricks of the middle ages, and 
founded on the Roman alphabet," would say to this/ac^. Perhaps 
they would say, as some have said of the Ardmore stones, it is a 
'« forgery." No ! it is not a forgery : the Ardmore stones are not 
forgeries. This is a ready way to shelve a troublesome question, 
but is not satisfactory in any point of view. They are all, and a 
good many beside them, facts^ and must be dealt with as such. 
How could a man — supposing him unprincipled enough — take up a 
stone, trace scores on it, and give them a weather-worn appearance ; 
and how, moreover, could he grow a crop of moss on the face of 
it ? If the Ocham scale and writings are the work of the ''middle 
ages," the language of the inscription must be that of the middle 
ages^ and ought to be quite simple and intelligible at the present 
day. Wherefore have those inscriptions remained for years, with- 
out even a tolerable attempt at interpretation or translation ? 
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In this, my first communication to the " Kilkenny and South- 
East of Ireland Archaeological Society," I did not intend to 
do more than give some account of my new discovery ; but Mr. 
Fitzgerald, the zealous and active local secretary of the Society 
for this district, suggested to me that it would be well if I took up 
the other inscriptions that have appeared in the Transactions of the 
Society, and gave translations of them. It would be interesting, I 
said, to have them interpreted ; but I had some reluctance to un- 
dertake a task for which our best Irish scholars did not seem to have 
much relish. However, I thought it was better that some person 
should make an effort, than that we should be longer reproached 
with not being able to read our oum language^ on our own monu- 
ments^ in our own country I 

It is much to be regretted, that writers on Irish antiquities 
have left us in almost total darkness respecting the origin and name 
of this species of writing. Vallancey, indeed, says the word Ogham 
is derived from Ogmion^ one of the names of Hercules, who, he 
states, introduced this species of writing into Gaul, whence the Irish 
had it ; but has not considered it necessary to give a single particle 
of proof in support of his statements ; yet, strange to say, many 
writers since his time, and some of the present day, adopt all his 
statements and his interpretation without the least scruple, appa- 
rently forgetting that the learned General, all this time, was riding 
on his Pha3nician hobby. Cenfaela the Learned, who wrote in the 
seventh century, derives the term Ogham differently ; but his inter- 
pretation is far-fetched and unsatisfactory. He states that ''dis- 
tinct characters {distinct from the common letter) were invented 
in the reign of Breas, son of Eletan, by Ogma, a Tuatha de Danaan 
Prince, for secret purposes^ and for the exclusive use of the literati 
and antiquaries, who were sworn not to reveal them to the common 
people." But if we receive this statement, the ancient Irish in- 
vented a strange method of keeping the secret — by writing it on 
thousands of monuments throughout the country ! M'Main and 
M'lnoch have handed down to us, Tree, Mountain, Lake, River, 
Cow, Bull, Goat, Man, Woman, King, and Saint Oghams. These 
learned trifles may have formed very nice " nursery tales" for the 
young ollamhs of "other days," but are of no practical use to us 
at the present time. Nay, I am convinced that they have tended 
far more to retard the study of those highly interesting records than 
any real difficulty in the writings themselves, which are simple 
enough of interpretation when full and correct copies canbe procured. 
To the lozenge-shaped character (see Plate I., Fig. 1) those old 
writers have assigned the value O /; but, seeing that in the Ard- 
more fragment groups containing four and five such characters 
occur, it is quite evident that those old writers were ignorant of its 
ralue. How is thif? to be accounted for ? Verv simply : Ocham 
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writing was of very ancient standing in the country, and at the 
time these men wrote had fallen into disuse. 

In looking at an Ocham inscription, one cannot fail being struck 
with the great resemblance it bears to written music^ in tAvo ways : 
firstly in its appearance ; and secondly in its nature ; for the scores 
here represent certain sounds, just as the ciphers in music do. 
Might not this word Ocham, then, have been derived from 0, music, 
and cum or cam, shape, form, or appearance ; and thus signify 
'' music form"? — an expressive name for this species of writing. 

The learned but ill-translated Dr. Keating dates the invention 
of the common alphabet, from the neighbourhood of Babylon, about 
sixty years after the buikling of the Tower ; and states also, signifi- 
cantly enough, that the Gadelians or Milesians, in their first expedi- 
tion into Ireland, were accompanied by a harper skilled in music ; and 
the learned Dr. Charles O'Conor (''lierum Hibernicarum Scriptores 
Veteres," &c., vol. i. pt. 34) dates the invention of Ocham characters 
from the same time and place. Now, if the statements of those learned 
writers and my interpretation of the word Ocham be correct, it will 
follow, that the Gadelian or Irish race have had the use of the 
common Irish alphabet, the Ocham scale, and music scale, for the 
immense space of time from that date to this. Extraordinary as 
this may appear, it is singularly confirmed by the Bressay inscription, 
given in this paper, which contains three music scores, viz. : — i, the 
common Ocham lines __L_, and two letters, C, of the common Irish 
alphabet ; the inverted Q is used as a contraction for con, and the 
regular one, C, for ceat), as they are in common Irish writing ; and 
these music scores bear the same value as the common Ocham score. 
From all this it is evident that the use of those three species of 
writing went hand in hand ; and that the inscriber looked on the 
Ocham and music scores as one and the same thing : furthermore, 
I find all the characters represented in Plate I., Fig. 3,^ in the 
Ocham scale and inscriptions ; and as they are the identical charac- 
ters, with scarcely any others, that are or have been used in modern 
music-writing, which is said to have been invented by Guido, of 
Arezzo, an Italian monk, about six centuries ago, it may be fairly 
asked, did Guido invent those characters ? It is to my mind far 
more probable that he had them from this country, where they 
were used many centuries before his time, and where they still 
exist, in a species of writing called Ocham, the simple interpre- 
tation of which is musiQ-form,. It is not to be forgotten, that there 
was a constant intercourse kept up between the Irish and Italians 
at that period. Nay, the idea of the four and five lines, employed 
at different periods in modern music-Avriting, may have been bor- 

1 Mr, Williams has kindly presented to the himself, from which the Plates illustrative of 
Society the wood engravings, executed by this Paper are printed. — Eds. 
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rowed from us ; for, though not expressed— even the medial line 
is sometimes not ex})ressed — they are always to be understood, as 
in Plate I., Figs. 1 and 2. 

Some writers on the subject of Ocham inscriptions are of opinion 
that the last five characters in our printed Ocham scale are a modern 
addition. They have been led to form that opinion by finding the 
Roman letter Z, which ought to be pb, placed over one of them. 
My opinion is, that they were used by the Druids in their books ; 
but as they were not easy of formation, the simple score only was 
used on stone. They have nothing to do with the Koman alphabet, 
and do not appear to me to be a modern addition. 

In studying the following inscriptions, I made three important 
discoveries — firstly, that the Roman letters placed over some groups 
in the scale do not, in any one instance, represent the value of them ; 
secondly, that oblique lines were used as contractions ; and thirdly, 
that Ocham writers had a system of representing double letters. The 
want of understanding those little preliminaries has thrown great 
difficulties in the way of Ocham investigations; but I trust the scales 
given in Plate I., E'igs. 4 and 5, will help to remove them, and to 
facilitate the study of those highly interesting records. 

The first scale (Plate I., Fig. 4) contains groups representing 
the sixteen letters of the original Irish Beithhiisnoin and the aspirate 
li. Neither in this nor in any Ocham inscription is to be found a 
group representing the letter P; which, of course, would not be the 
case if the scale were ''founded on the Roman alphabet." Dr. 
O'Brien, in his remarks on that letter in his '' Irish Dictionary," 
states that P was not knoAvn in Ireland till after the introduction of 
the Roman alphabet by St. Patrick. Here is, therefore, a positive 
proof of the pre-Christian existence of both the Ocham scale and 
inscriptions. Had those making Ocham literature their study at- 
tended to this fact, it would have sa\ ed them much trouble, and have 
shown very clearly that the Pagan Irish had the use of letters. 

The first figure in the scale of contractions and double letters 
(see Plate I., Fig. 5) has been mistaken for the Roman letter X, 
but has nothing whatever to do witli it. The numerical figures over 
this and the following five figures show the number of common 
scores they represent ; which is to be known by their cutting, or 
resting on the medial line obliquely. Examples of the use of all the 
groups in tliis scale will be found in the following inscriptions. 
The next three groups represent double letters ; they are the halves 
of two groups, each being made to answer as the complement of the 
other. The last three groups are to be found in |)rinted Ocham 
scales, but incorrectly marked with Roman letters : they are here 
correctly marked. 

Having premised these observations, I now proceed to the in- 
terpretation of the following Ocham inscriptions : — 
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TULLAHERIN, COUNTY OF KILKENNY. 
(Trans.^ vol. iii. p. 86.) 




paca Ivdgfcfgepm]. 
Plain or field of A[hern]. 

In this fragment of an inscription we have the word paca, a 
plain or field, and part of the genitive case-form of a personal name 
(see Plate I., Fig. 6) ; and as it is thus the name eccfgepn (Ahern) 
would commence, and that the lost part appears to be preserved in 
TuW&herin (cula— 65cf5epin), I considered I was warranted in com- 
pleting the name as it stands above. The word paca leaves no room 
to doubt this stone was a landmark of some kind ; but whether 
merely a landmark, or had some connexion with ancient chivalry, 
like that mentioned in the " Transactions of the Ossianic Society'* 
(vol. xi., p. 79), I cannot determine. Tulas having been places of 
Fagan sepulture (Keating's " Ireland," A. M. 3952), I fear we 
must class the owner of this stone with the Gentiles. 

CASTLETIMON, COUNTY OF WICKLOW. 
{Trans,^ vol. iii., p. 192.) 




Muat)hach ap omope caca 651 

Nuadhath for honouring the prop of his youth. 
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This short inscription (see Plate I., Fig. 7), placed by a dutiful 
son over the ashes of his parent, the '^prop of his youth," throws 
such a flood of light on the character of the ancient Irish, that I 
dare not do more than attempt a poor translation of it. 

ARDMORE, COUNTY OF WATERFORD. 

(Trans., vol. iii., p. 227.) 
[San lie] Qmabfi. 
[Sacred stone] of Amada. 
(See Plate I., Fig. 8.) 

FRAGMENT.— ARDMORE, COUNTY OF WATERFORD. 

(M, ik) 
— 1 piamaif at) cd. 
-»- in Heaven is. 

This is a fragment of a grave-stone, and has lost of the inscrip- 
tion nothing but the name (see Plate II. Fig. 9). Had the Pagan 
Irish some idea oi' heaven, then? Dr. O'Brien, in his preface to 
his Irish " Dictionary," has clearly shown they had, and a very re- 
fined system of Pagan religion. 

''oratory" MONUMENT, ARDMORE, 

(Id., lb.) 

INTERPRETATION AND TRANSLATION, ACCORDING TO THE ANCIENT IDIOM. 

Lijgub '6cc ap map 

Lughudh [who] died in [the] sea, 
t)o Idci bf 05 lap^om 

Of [a] day [he] was at fishing, 
Coilput>li ap uag-amonap. 

Encaved in grave-sacredness. 
(See Plate II., Figs. 10, 10a, and lOh.) 

MODERN ORTHOGRAPHY AND IDIOM. TRANSLATION. 

Lt35at& t)o 6cc an pa inaip, Lewy, who died in the sea 

t)o Idci bt 05 lap^aipeacc. On a day he was fishing, 

Qo ca coilpea6 afi po Is deposited here 

Qn arrianap na h-uaig. In the sanctuary of the grave. 

As this 7101V celebrated inscription has become a subject of much 
controversy, I feel myself called on to speak in terms w^hich, under 
other circumstances, it would be unpardonable in a man to employ 
in speaking of his own work. For the satisfaction, then, of any 
members of the Society who mav not understand Irish, I will take 
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leave to state, that the interpretation and translation here set out 
are correct in every particular ; that I have neither doubt nor diffi- 
culty in the matter ; and that it will not, cannot^ be otherwise read. 
Irish scholars will, of course, examine and judge for themselves, and 
I have no fears for the result. 

In all the inscriptions I have seen, the same plan has been fol- 
lowed ; namely, when two lines occur on the face or eastern side, 
the first line was formed on the northern angle, and the other on 
the southern one : the lines commencing in every instance at the 
lower extremity or base of the stone, and proceeding upwards. 
The same plan was followed with regard to the two lines on the 
face of the oratory stone ; but the line on the back or west side 
was traced from the upper extremity downwards^ or, in other words, 
the inscriber followed exactly the course of the sun. 

Here is a fact that deserves serious consideration, for it is not 
to be supposed for a moment that the usual plan had been departed 
from, without some cause or motive. My opinion on the subject is 
this : — The Round Tower was a temple of the sun ; the Pagans 
were buried near it, as the Christians are near their sanctuary at 
the present day, and the Ocham monuments are some of the Pagan 
gravestones. 

Just as I write, Mr. J. F. Maguire, M. P., has presented me 
with a copy of his important work on the " Industrial Movement 
in Ireland ;" and directed my attention to the chapter on Irish An- 
tiquities, written, I believe, by Windele. At page 357, speaking of 
the ancient Irish stoc^ or bronze trumpet, I find the following pas- 
sage :— '^ Stewart, in his ' History of Armagh,' describes a perfect 
trumpet of this class, which, on being sounded by a modern dragoon 
trumpeter, gave out a deep hoarse tone, which was heard for an im- 
mense distance around. Walker, in his paper on ' Irish Musical 
Instruments,' says, that the stoc was used at the summit of the 
Round Towers to summon the sun-worshippers to the sacrifices." 

This agrees with the opinion 1 have ventured to express on 
this critical subject : the inscription was traced exactly as a sun- 
worshipper may be supposed to have done it, or rather, as he cer- 
tainly would have done. It may be objected, that Irish scholars 
have taken the name of those Towers to signify "bell-house" or 
" belfry." To this I answer, that it does not, and never did, mean 
either one or the other : for in that case it would have been named 
clog-theach^ and not cu'dceach^ as it has been invariably pronounced 
by the peasantry. Church bells did not come into use for many 
centuries after St. Declan's time, and certainly he did not build a 
tower for bells which he had not ; if those towers were built for 
" belfries," it must have been after the introduction of bells. How 
does it happen, then, that no record of the building of any of them 
has come down to us ? 
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We read in Irish history that St. Patrick burned the books 
that contained the mysteries of the Druidic religion : hence, that 
form of worship very soon became forgotten ; and hence it is that 
we know so little about it at the present day. The ancient worship 
having been forgotten, and the Tower remaining, and of course re- 
quiring a name, what, I would ask, was to guide men in after 
times in bestowing that name ? Surely, nothing but the shape, 
form, or appearance of the building. The ancients, in seeking a 
name for any object, laid hold of some prominent feature, quality, 
or characteristic in it ; and having once done this, their copious 
and expressive language readily furnished them with an appropriate 
name. 

Now the structure in question looks exceedingly like a vast reed 
— the string-courses representing the joints ; the Irish word cuilc 
means a reed, and teach^ a house; the phrase cuilc-theach (pro- 
nounced critically, as the peasantry do the name of the Tower), 
therefore, means, a reed- shaped house. No words could describe it 
more accurately ; as far, therefore, as the name goes, it affords no 
clue to the original use or purpose for which the Tower was built. 

KILRUSH, DUNGARVAN, COUNTY OF WATERFORD. 

(/S^^^ Plate II., Fig. 11.) 




T^o cumtj6 ogam pa 
This Ogham was formed, 

pon 5ucipe. 
Over Guare. 

Who Guare was ; whether it was after him Dromguare, in this 
neighbourhood, has been named, I cannot determine. 
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DUNBEL, COUNTY OF KILKENNY, NO. I. 

{Transactions^ vol. iii., p. 404.) 




San lie h-66t6chtj& cdc&ac. 

Sacred stone of Eochaidhe of the excavations. 

{See Plate II, Fig. 12, and Plate III., Fig. 12^.) 
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The word cdc&a6, in the inscription 
and illustration to be found on page 334, 
comes from cdc, an excavation or turning 
up of the earth, and signifies of the excava- 
tions, or, accustomed to make excavations ; 
it has the same signihcation as the word 
aipeoiii, a name, according to Dr. Keating, 
bestowed on Eochaidhe, monarch of Ire- 
land A. M. 3952, for having been the first 
that introduced the custom of burying 
the dead in graves. Keating states he 
was slain by Siodhmall at Freamhain of 
Teabhtha or Teffia ; but as topographical 
errors are of frequent occurrence in old 
writers, it is quite possible Dr. Keating 
may have mistaken Freamhain Teabhtha 
for Freamhain in Middlethird, Tipperary, 
quite near enough to Dunbel for the mo- 
narch to have been buried there : the Four 
Masters afford no additinal information. 
It would be most important, should this 
indeed turn out to be the monument of 
that monarch. 

DUNBEL, COUNTY OF KILKENNY, NO. II. 

{Trans,, vol. iii,, p. 404.) 

[San lie] bpmi6 t)0 pdmchi6 o 
[Sacred stone] of a wife who rested 

a cap 65. 

from her love young, 

{See Plate IIL, Fig. 13.) 

It is quite unnecessary to offer any 
remarks regarding the inscription cut 
on the monument here represented, the 
bare translation being sufficient. I do 
not envy the Irishman who would at- 
tempt to write away the character of the 
man whose mind conceived, whose heart 
dictated, and whose hand traced, that ex- 
quisite epitaph ! 

3 a 
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(iLEANNAGLOCH, COUNTY OF CORK, NO. T. 

{Mr. Windele.) 

Qmac GO cti^achup. 

A mac in narrowness or confinement. 

(.S'ee Plate IIL, Fig. 14.) 

GLEANNAGLOCH, COUNTY OF CORK, NO. 11. 

(Mr, Windele.) 

<Culo-dl Con TTiachu a5pil. 

Tulo-stone of Conn, of the plain of Agril. 

(See Plate III, Fig. 15.) 

JORTWILLIAM, COUNTY OF KERRY. 

(Mr, Windele.) 

Qllb am pe& Soi^pot machtj ut Comjit. 

Hill of the people of the wood of Sugrue, of the plain of O'Conree. 

(See Plate III., Figs. 16 and 16a.) 

The name Sugrue may still be traced in Aha-hograh ('Qice- 
poi5poi), and Conpe in Caherconree and Ballyconnery, both in the 
neighbourhood of Fortwilliam ; the allb, or hill, also stands near the 
place. Had the inscriber been acquainted with the letter P, he had 
written alp or ailp instead of allb. 

DERREENDARAGH, COUNTY OF KERRY. 

(Ulst. Jour, of Arch,, No. L, p. 43.) 

Qma6-h-inut> n-amac a t)-cuip pamca. 
Burial-place of a person in good rest. 

(.S^e Plate III., Fig. 17.) 

BALLYCROVANE, COUNTY OF CORK. 
(Mr. Windele.) 

[San-lic] Qmaci, h-ua Cachapa, pa coip op la. 

[Sacred stone] of Amac, son of Casey, [who] was Lord in (of) his country. 

(5^^ Plate lY., Fig. 18.) 



PLATE IV. 
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Fig. 20. 
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Fig. 22. 
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Fig. 22a. 
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Fig. 23. 
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KINNARD, COUNTY OF KERRY, NO. I. 

( Ulst. Jour. Arch., p, 43.) 

[San lie] lllapfarii. 
[Sacred stone] of Marian. 

(^^ee Plate IV., Fig, 190 

This short inscription is the genitive case-form of the name 
TTIapian (Anglice Ryan), which, at the present day we would write 
IDapiam, infixing instead of affixing the slender vowel; the words 
pan lie (sacred stone) must be supplied to complete the sense, as 
must the word t)^an (why has it not been done?) before opoic, on 
the Christian monuments. It is almost unnecessary to remark, it is 
from this name we get the patronymic Ua Triapiam (O'Ryan) ; or 
that it was the personal name of the celebrated philosopher, Marianus 
Scotus, TTI apian Scuc, Marian the Scot or Irishman. 

This monument bears an incised figure, that looks like a modern 
sash-window ; but as crosses have been found on some of our Ocham 
monuments, it may be as well to assume the figure in question was 
intended to represent a number of crosses. Was the inscription the 
work of a Christian then ? No ; not a line of it, any more than 
the forming the stone itself was his work. 

" Our own Windele" has very sensibly written : — "Those monu- 
ments being heathen^ had fallen into contempt, as Christianity pro- 
gressed, and were deemed, by the zealous founders of churches, as 
only fit for use as building stones, or any other ignoble purpose, 
their original object being no longer appreciated." Just so ; some 
zealous Christian found this monument, and not heeding, or probably 
not understanding, the inscription, traced the crosses on it. We 
see a poor person to-day forming a cross of perishable wood, when 
he cannot aiford to have it in a more permanent form. The same 
motive actuated hoth^ the desire to have the sacred emblem of salva- 
tion over the ashes of their departed friends. The same learned and 
polished writer has, with his usual good sense, remarked : — "We miss 
from all those monuments the pious ' [bean] opoic,' never absent 
from the early Christian monuments." Why should not the early 
Christians have continued to use Ocham writing ? We read in 
Irish history that this was the sacred character in which the Druids 
wrote the mysteries of their religion ; that St. Patrick burned their 
books on the Hill of Tara ; and certainly, the zealous early Christians 
would not use on their monuments a species of writing thus pub- 
licly condemned by their great apostle. 
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KINNARD, COUNTY OF CORK. — NO. II. 

{Mr. Windele.) 

Safi cullo cuocail 66allptjpa. 

Sacred tuUo of Tuohill of Beallrusa. 

(See Plate IV., Fig. 20.) 

BURNFORTj COUNTY OF CORK. 

(3Ir, Windele.) 

[San lie] pagtccapi. 

[Sacred stone] of an archer or soldier. 

(^^ePlatelV., Fig. 21.) 

The word pargeat), an arrow, was, anciently, variously written 
pagit), f aigib, f agic, and pagirc, indifferently ; and its derivative, 
pagitjape, an archer or soldier, paigibape, pagicape, and pagiccape, 
indifferently. The foregoing inscription is the genitive case of the 
latter form of this thoroughly Irish word, and signifies " of an 
archer or soldier," as above. The word pagiccape means a soldier, 
as well as an archer; for the bow and arrow were the standing 
weapons of ancient Ireland : and that they knew how to handle 
those formidable instruments the following couplet would seem to 
indicate : — 

'* To Albion Scots we ne'er would yield ; 
The Irish bowmen won the field." 

Here is not a word of" Latin," or about the " name'' of a French 
bishop or any one else ; and hence the argument that * * because a 
French bishop in the sixth century had a name somewhat like the 
above, the stone was a Christian monument," falls to the ground. 
Yet it is on such erroneous grounds, and on the strength of classic 
fables, we find an attempt made to write away the ancient fame of 
the oldest literary nation in Europe. Would it not be well if 
learned gentlemen would reflect and pause a little before entering 
on this suicidal course ? 

FRAGMENT AT HOOK POINT, COUNTY OF WEXFORD. 

(Museum of Society.) 

Se[d]6<in [pat] 
[an] 6cam[pa]. 

John [under this] Ocham. 
(See Plate lY., Figs. 22 and 22a.) 

In this fragment is to be found the word Ocham^ which I contend 
for as the correct orthography of the name of this species of writing. 
I have completed the inscription as I judge it stood in its entirety. 
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SMERWICK, COUNTY OF KERRY. 

{Mr. Windele.) 

[San lie] bhogi cabhac 

[Sacred stone] of the hope of the company, or multitude, 

macd ap aga [a] puat)hcop. 

of the plain, in (during) the time of his lordship, or chieftaincy. 

{See Plate IV., Fig. 23, and Plate Y., Fig. 23a.) 

NEWTOWN, ABERDEENSHIRE, SCOTLAND. 

{Mr, Windele,) 

Qp mdcaip chnd inut) ippainn pa6tj h-tip chopi 

Our mother good, place [of] after-time of life [is] the clay pile. 
Our good mother, our final resting-place, is the clay pile. 

{See Plate V., Figs. 24 and 24a.) 

AMBER BEAD. 

{Trans., Sept., 1856.) 





Q cdlabh mnd 
At a woman's delivery. 
{See Plate V., Fig. 25.) 

The foregoing is the sense of this curious inscription, and the 
nearest approach to a literal translation I would venture to make. 

BRESSAY, SHETLAND ISLES. 
{Mr. Windele.) 
eppagdn ic cm TTnl-llua6 macon, 

Horgan, in the love of the warlike host of the plain, 
c6at>op 1 oTTiu tjppi. 

couches in the solitariness of the earth. 

{See Plate V., Figs. 26 and 26a.) 
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In this inscription are to be found the two letters C, and the 
three music ciphers to which I alluded in a former part of this 
Paper. The phrase Tnil-llua& comes from mile, a soldier, champion, 
&c., and llua, Welch for pluag, an army, host, multitude, &c. ; 
oeabop, couches, or rests on a couch, from ceat)u&, a couch or bed. 
Some learned Ochamists have professed to find this inscription a 
mixture of Norse and Celtic; but I affirm, without fear of contra- 
diction, there is not a word of Norse in it. Indeed it would be ex- 
ceedingly strange to find Norse in the garb of an Irish character, 
on the monument of one whose name, Horgan, leaves no room to 
doubt he was one of the Gadelean or Irish race ! If any one who 
is not a correct Irish speaker, as well as sound Irish scholar, will 
attempt to interpret those inscriptions, he will fail, and inflict an 
injury on Irish and Celtic literature in general, which it will take 
centuries to repair. 

BALLYQUIN, CARRICKON-SUIR. 

(Mr, Windele) 
Caca bdp niocob If^ pfcha Qua. 

Worship [the] highest of swine [is] law (right) divine of Anna. 
Sacrifice of swine is the divine right of Anna. 

{See Plate V., Fig. 27.) 

The word pfcha here means divine, and is closely connected with 
the word ptchf6, which O'Reilly defines, " The supreme God, the 
King of all." Anna, he states, was the mother of the Irish gods. 
Drom-Anna, the splendid residence of Lord Stuart de Decies, is 
called after her to this day. 

Here is a record ivritten on stone ^ which proves in the most clear 
and satisfactory manner the Pagan Irish had the use of letters. 
Dr. O'Brien, in the preface to his " Irish Dictionary," proves 
they had, before the introduction of Christianity^ words in their lan- 
guage for all moral duties and virtues, and their opposite vices or 
sins; for the theological virtues, j^iYA, hope^ and charity; for the 
seven deadly sins; words in which are expressed the ten Command- 
ments, the four cardinal virtues, the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost, 
the seven corporal works of mercy or piety, and the twelve fruits of 
the Holy Spirit ! ! This is exceedingly clear, but not more so than 
the foregoing inscription ; for the correctness of the orthography, 
the purity and poetic beauty of the language, and the nature and 
style of the inscriptions themselves, must convince any unprejudiced 
mind that none but a learned and highly civilized people, and a 
people who, too, understood and practised the moral and social 
virtues, could have placed such epitaphs on the monuments of their 
dead. 



